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‘* RATHER DIFFFRENT FROM THE SHADDOCKS THAT RIPEN ABOARD sup!” 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE MARCH. . 
It was scarcely light as we disembarked at Fort 
Augusta, and what a glorious morning! The sun 
had not as yet pierced the night mists, not as yet 
licked up with his tongue of flame the life-blood 


of vegetation which hung in nourishing profusion 
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upon each green herb, each blade of grass, and 
filled to overflowing the broad deep leaves of the 
tropical plants and gigantic trees which thickly 
fringed the road along which we marched. 

How sweet and soft and balmy was the air, re- 
dolent of aromatic perfume, but fresh, for the dew 
freshened all around—the earth and sky; it laid 
the dust and it cooled the air; and as we marched 
merrily along, the men singing and chatting at their 
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case—no toiling, no panting, no pausing, no strag- 
giing—we could not realize the fact that we were 
actually in the tropics. 

“ Wait a bit,” said Harry; “you will have stocks 
off, and belts loosened yet; the puffing and pant- 
ing are to come.” 

And he was right: sunrise and sunset are very 
rapid movements in these latitudes; there is 
scarcely any twilight—the sun goes down and it is 
night—the sun rises and it is day. 

By-the-by, I ought to own toa piece of obstinacy 
on my part, (I am naturally of an obstinate dispo- 
sition,) which belongs especially to my débit that 
morning on the line of march in Jamaica. 

I proclaimed aloud my wonder soon after land- 
ing, that it had been raining in the night, adding 
that I had not heard it, and did not know that it 
had rained a drop. 

“ Neither has it,” said Harry. 

“ Not rained!” I was astonished at his audacity 
in asserting such a thing. “ Why, look here,” 
(pointing to the road), “and look there! (pointing to 
the grass and the trees); “everything is as wet.as 
wet can be; how ean you say it hasn’t rained, 
Harry ?” 

“ Because it hasn't, not a drop; that’s all dew.” 

“Dew! come, I like that; you really think now 
to make me believe that, Harry? Look, Johnny, 
just look, what do you think ?” 

“Tt’s very wet,” was Gibson’s most truthful 
response. 

“ Wet,” I replied impatiently, (I was naturally 
impatient,) “of course it is, but what’s the cause, 
dew or rain? what do you say ?” 

Gibson opened his small eyes and large mouth 
with wonder at the question, and answered in 
rather am mjured tone: “As if E couldn’t tell the 
difference between rain and dew! you thimk I 
know nothing; I believe it’s been raining hard ; 
anybody could tell that.” 

Thus fortified in my opinion, I resisted the truth, 
and held a long and useless argument with Harry 
on a subject with which he was perfectly acquainted, 
and of which I knew nothing. 

It was in skirmishes of this kind that Harry's 
good qualities shone conspicuous. 

Although he knew that he was right and 1 was 
wrong, he never lost either his temper or his pa- 
tience for one moment; he bore all my contradic- 
tions, assertions, and ignorance with the mest 
cheerful good humour ; laughed at my impetuosity, 
and eventually succeeded im making me feel 
ashamed of myself, which, truth to tell, he often did 

By the time we had been an hour on the march, 
the sun had mounted his throne of glory, and there 
was no longer any doubt as to the climate we 
were in. 

“The halt” sounded, and in a few minutes the 
sides of the road were lined with recumbent soldiers, 
some sitting, some lying at full length, stocks and 
shakoes off, and the perspiration pouring down 
their sunburnt faces. 

“ Water—water—water !-was the cry : canteens 
were eagerly examined, and happy the man who 
had been provident enough to fill his before start- 
ing. Our thirst was unexpectedly relieved. 
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Two women (apparently blacks) were standing 
by a gate with large trays at their feet, and stil] 
larger baskets on the heads; the contents were 
hidden beneath a gay-coloured cloth. We ait first 
paid no attention to these women, or their appear. 
ance, notwithstanding the bright red and yellow 
“bandanas” which adorned their temples, and the 
singularly gaudy and somewhat scanty costume in 
which they were clothed; but all of a sudden, these 
sable damsels became the focus of attraction the 
admired of all beholders, to judge at least from the 
rush and the crush and the crowd around them. 

They had advanced into the centre of the road, 
carrying their trays in their hands, and balancing 
their baskets on their heads; which latter feat they 
performed with an ease and dexterity which no- 
thing but long practice could have enabled them 
to acquire. The very act of balancing the basket 
necessitated an upright carriage, and really the 
movements of one of the women, at all events, were 
positively graceful ; she was not black either, but a 
dark copper colour; her features were as finely cut 
as a European’s, and her long black hair hung far 
below her waist. Her companion was a thorough- 
bred African ; thick lips, flat nose, ebony skin, and 
wool, all were there; but neither did the charms 
of the one attract, nor the plainness of the other 
repel; the homage of all was very equally distri- 
buted to the good things which they bore. 

As soon as the baskets and trays were deposited 
on the road, the coverings were whipped off, and lo! 
before our eyes, our thirsty eyes, our parched lips, 
our feverish throats, were displayed heaps and 
heaps of the largest and ripest oranges ! 

A rush! I should think there was; I know that 
I was by the side of the nearest vender (who hap- 
pened to be the brown girl) in a couple of jumps, 
and seized the biggest fellow I could catch hold of 
in no time. “ What's this?” I asked. 

“ Any t’ing massa like—him berry good.” The 
girl smiled and showed the most beautifully white 
even teeth I had ever seem. She was indeed 
positively handsome—magnificent eyes, and a 
graceful, undulating, well-rourded figure. The 
brown girls of Jamaica are proverbial for their 
fine forms; I have seen mamy since that day, but 
never one that equalled that of the orange girl. 

“Hullo, Brook! what a splendid shaddock! 
open it, man, and let’s have a bit ; my lips are glued 
together.” 

So saying, Harry took my prize out of my hand, 


| and inserting his finger and thumb into some vul- 


nerable part that he seemed acquainted with, he 
tore it in half, disclosing a most beautiful rose 
coloured interior swimming with juice. 

“ A pink shaddock, of the first class too; I never 
saw a finer,” cried Harry; and again his fingers rent 
the divided fruit, for there was enough for half-a- 
dozen of us. 

How delicious it was! in itself most delicious, 
as I frequently proved afterwards, when, neither 
hungry nor thirsty, I ate it on account of its own 
individual excellence; how much more exquisite it 
tasted to a hot, tired, thirsty fellow, half choked 
with dust, may be readily imagined. I never shall 
forget that shaddock, the first fruit I tasted in the 
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West Indies; I grudged losing a drop, and felt 
quite vexed as the juice trickled down my fingers 
on to the road. 

«“That’s something like,” cried Harry, poking 
his head forward to prevent the juice from soiling 
his white “ducks;” “rather different from the 
shaddocks that ripen aboard-ship ; and so are these 
oranges. ‘Try one, Brook.” 

“How large they are! they are twice as big as 
those we get in England,” I said, astonished at their 
size. 

“Twice as big, yes, and ten times as good too, 
as they ought to be, considering that they were 
nourished by their own mother instead of in boxes.” 

«“*Nursed’ instead of ‘brought up by hand,’ eh, 
Holt!” said the adjutant, who, being a married man 
and the father of ten children, was probably con- 
yersant with both methods of “ bringing up.” 

“ Well done, Scourer,” langhed Harry; “it’s quite 
astonishing the effects of this climate; it acts as ¢ 
sort of forcing pit, and causes wit to flow, and 
grass to grow, at a most wonderful rate.” 

Other jokes followed, with merry laughter, in 
which the orange girls, who seemed to understand 
perfectly all that was said, heartily joined. 

Reader, kind reader, I fear Imay be getting tedious 
and tiresome; I fear that I dwell too long on these 
trifling scenes and trivial sentiments. But you 
will bear with the old man, for you are considerate 
as kind, and well you know how dear are the re- 
collections of one’s youth. And in that far-off land 
of which I write, how fresh, how new, how wonderful 
was all I saw and heard. Earth and sky, and “all 


that therein is,’ were newto me; at every turn, 


something to wonder at and admire met my eyes. 

The bugle, however, sounds. The men “ fall in,” 
buckle their belts, put on their shakoes, shoulder 
their firclocks, and away we march. 

As we reached Plumtree tavern, a small “ public” 
at the foot of the hill upon the top of which the 
barracks were situated, the sun became suddenly 
obscured, dark clouds gathered rapidly in the hea- 
vens, and a pelting rain speedily descended upon 
our reeking bodies, both cooling us and wetting us 
to the skin in a marvellously short time ; for tropical 
showers are not of the same “ order” as the showers 
of Europe; and little can he estimate the force and 
fury of a tropical storm whose knowledge is re- 
stricted to the storms of the temperate zone. 

There are two “ wet seasons” in Jamaica, Spring 


and Autumn: during those months the rain is in- | 
cessant, and both in quality and quantity resembles | 


more the outpouring of some mountain lake that 
has burst its bounds, than a mere discharge from 
the clouds. 

In the present. imstance, however, the descent of 
water was, I was told, very moderate considering 
where we were, and indeed I had opportunities of 
proving the truth of that assertion before I left 
Jamaica. 

_“ How refreshing,” said Harry, throwing back 
his broad shoulders, “as goodas a shaddock, Johnny, 
and all for nothing; doy’t you enjoy it?” 

“ No,” said Gibson, “I’m wet through; T thought 
you told us the rainy season was over, and we 
shouldn’t have a drop of rain till March.” 





“ We shan’t after this, Johnny; this is the clear- 
ing shower—the tail of the tornado; the rain-spirit 
is just giving us a flap in the face as it passes by 
‘en route’ for Yankee land.” 

“ T wish he’d keep the flaps to himself,” grumbled 
Gibson. 

For my part I liked the rain, heavy though it 
was; it really did refresh one immensely after all 
the dust, and heat, and toil of a thirteen miles’ march 
through the “ terra caliente” of the plains. 

We were now, however, ascending a steep and 
stony hill; never was a locality better named; the 
road was amass of loose stones, over which, rendered 
slippery by the rain, I stumbled repeatedly. 

“Hullo, Brook! hold up! are you tired, old 
fellow ?” 

“Oh no!” was my response, of course, “ only the 
stones are so slippery.” 

L felt extremely tired, but nothing would have 
induced me to own it: young men seem to consider 
it a point of honour never to be tired. 

Presently Harry said to me in a low voice: “ No 
sin in being tired, Brook, my boy, but “ 

“There is, I suppose you mean to tell me, in 
saying what is untrue about it,” exclaimed I, 
quickly, interrupting him. 

“ Well, there is no use in it at all events; one 
doesn’t mean any harm by saying those sort of 
things, but I confess I like truth even in trifles. 
You think me particular, I dare say.” 

“T think you quite right, Harry; I am as tired 
as a dog, and I was wrong and foolish to say I was 
not.” 

Dear old Harry! he was always my good genius, 
ever and always; from the first day we met he has 
been my companion, friend, and instructor. He 
told me he took a fancy to me at once; a most for- 
tunate fancy it has proved for me. I remember his 
saying one day 

* Who is this now tapping at the door? 
in !” 

“Tf you please, massa, the captain and missis is 
waiting for massa at the riber.” 

“ Oh very well, Phoebe, I'll come directly; but it’s 
not five o’clock, is it? I thought the captain named 
five.” 

“Tt’s half-past five, massa; it is for true,” she 
added, seeing my look of incredulity. 

“Why, so itis,” said I, looking at the clock, which 
stood on the mantel-piece exactly opposite me, and 
which I might have consulted, had I but chosen so 
to do, any time during the two hours I had been 
there. 

And soTI pushed my papers into a drawer, and 


Come 


| seizing my fishing rod, basket, and Panama hat, 


all of which the faithful Phoebe held ready for me, 
I sallied forth to join my wife and my friend, by the 
side of as beautiful a little trout stream as there is 
in the whole of Devonshire. 
CHAPTER V.—STONY HILL. 
My readers are, I hope, anxious to know who “ the 
Missis,” “the Captain,” and “ Phoebe” are. Well, 
T might, if I chose, refuse to gratify their curiosity: 
it is quite in accordance with long established usage 
for an author to be mysterious. Mystery seems a 
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grand ingredient in the art of modern story-tell- 
ing: a great power in the hands of a literary 
diplomatist, it enhances the interest of the tale, or 
at least is supposed to do so, and affords a vast 
scope for the author’s ingenuity; now approach- 
ing the secret—now flying off at a tangent—like the 
peewit, flapping and hovering around in circles 
wider and wider, farther and farther from her nest, 
alluring, enticing, decoying, yet deceiving. I, too, 
may have my mystery before I have done, but in 
the present instance I mean to make “a clean 
breast of it,” or nearly so. 

In truth, I deserve but little credit for my mag- 
nanimity, being pretty sure that my secret would 
soon ooze out, whether I would or no; and more- 
over, heroes never die: however appalling their 
danger, however fearful their situation, however 
overwhelming their distress, one never feels the 
least anxiety or misgiving on their account, being 
perfectly sure that they will be landed safe and 
sound at last. 

I have yet another reason why mystery would 
at present be out of place. Had anything hap- 
pened to my hero, never, never could I have had 
the heart to write one word of this memory of 
“ Auld lang syne.” And so, dear readcvr, (if I may 
be so familiar,) “ The Captain” is Harry Holt, the 
friend and instructor of my youth—the friend, ay, 
and the instructor, too, of my old age. Harry and 


I and my wife, and Phoebe her maid, all live toge- 
ther in one of the prettiest cottages in Devonshire, 
on the banks of the river. 

There, the secret is out; and now we will return 
to “Seven-and-twenty years ago,” and “ Stony 


Hill ;” which I trust will not have suffered in in- 
terest on account of the above explanation. If my 
readers have lost the excitement of suspense, they 
have gained the satisfaction of certainty. 

As to the “ Missis,” and “ Phoebe,” they are— 
but no, no! I won’t remove the veil all at once. 
After all my pretended candour, I love a little bit 
of “ mystery,” I do believe. 

The night we arrived at Stony Hill, we lighted 
our fires in our barrack rooms, we drank port wine, 
and we slept under blankets. 

Well do I remember cowering over the fire, and 
grumbling at being so cold. I could scarcely be- 
lieve I was in Jamaica. 

To be sure, we were 1500 feet above the level of 
the sea, and we had got thoroughly drenched on 
our march ; but never during my two years’ sojourn 
in Jamaica did I again (save once) sit by a fire, 
drink port wine, or sleep beneath a blanket. The 
next morning the sun rose in all his tropical ma- 
jesty; the rain of the preceding evening had 
truly been the last “flap in the face” we were to 
have for some time: the rainy season was over, 
and we might count upon four months of fine wea- 
ther, without a drop of rain—a blue sky anda burn- 
ing sun overhead, with as great a certainty as_ the 
succession of day and night. 

I was standing on the platform in front of the 
officers’ barracks, wrapped in admiration, wonder, 
and delight. Never had I gazed upon a scene so 
lovely. 

If you, reader, have stood upon that platform, I 
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fearlessly appeal to you to corroborate my enthu- 
siasm. I was in the midst of those beauties upon 
which I had looked so long and so eagerly the day 
before from the deck of the “Winchester.” At 
my feet lay a narrow gorge, up which we had 
wound in our ascent of Stony Hill; the gorge 
widened into a valley, the valley into a plain, a 
broad rich plain, rich in the lavish profusion of 
nature, rich by the untiring industry of man. At 
the extremity of the plain, some fifteen miles distant, 
where a thin vapour hung suspended in the air, 
and the glitter of the houses, as they sparkled in 
the morning sun, proclaimed a town, lay Kingston. 
A strip of water beyond, a narrow neck of land still 
farther, on the extreme point of which lay Port 
Royal, sweltering, as it always did swelter, in the 
burning, scorching heat—the tall tapering masts 
and square yards of the men-of-war rising sharp 
and distinct in the clear atmosphere; and in the 
far distance, the open sea, calm and still. To my 
left were the Liguanea (or Liganee) Mountains in 
all their picturesque beauty; to my right, miles of 
wood, forest, jungle—what in Jamaica is technically 
called “ bush.” 

It was a scene never to be forgotten—my first 
look-out from the bosom of a tropical island. I 
have seen more splendid scenes since in the same 
island, but that was my first, and has, I think, 
made the deepest impression. 

“IT had no idea you were such a lover of 
scenery,” said Harry, who had joined me on the 
platform. 

“ How can any one with eyes in his head look 
upon such a scene as that, and not admire it, 
Harry ?” 

“ Well, it would be difficult for a fellow to look 
at it without eyes in his head, at all events, but I 
am glad you do admire the glories of Nature, 
Brook; I do immensely.” 

“Oh! sodoI; what have you got there, Harry? 
a‘ pop-gun?’” I took a hollow tube out of his hand. 
“ What is it? where did you get it ?” 

“It’s a piece of bamboo, and I got it there.” 

He pointed to a cluster of bamboos, which grew 
not a hundred yards from where we stood, between 
the officers’ quarters and the colonel’s house. 

“ What beautiful trees,” I exclaimed ; “ how tall, 
and graceful, and feathery they look : what are you 
going to do with this ?” 

* Shoot humming-birds.” 

* Shoot humming-birds, how ?” 

“With these.” 

He showed me a handful of long, thin bits of 
wood, (as I thought,) very slender, and pointed 
quite sharp at one end. 

“Explain, Harry,” I said; “I don’t understand 
how you are to shoot humming-birds with these.” 

“ Why, it’s easy enough to understand; I put 
one of these arrows into this hollow piece of bam: 
boo, and——” 

“Well, but where's the propelling power?” I 
asked, with my usual impatience. 

“Here ;” he puffed out his cheeks and pointed to 
his mouth. 

“ Nonsense! you don’t mean to pretend that you 
can blow them out with your mouth, far enough 
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and sharp enough to kill a humming-bird or a 
humming-bee either. Come, you’re poking your 


fun at me; why, even Johnny wouldn’t believe that : 
here he is; Johnny, what do you think Harry 
I told him the case; “ now do you believe 


says P” 
it P” 

“No, of course I don’t.” 

«Very well,” laughed Harry, “‘seeing’s believ- 
ing,’ they say, and feeling is believing too, I ima- 
gine; so now then, you two sceptical young gentle- 
men, which of you will do humming-bird for a 
bit? ” 

He put one of the arrows into his bamboo gun. 

“ What do you mean, Harry? you are not going 
to shoot us with that piece of ordnance, are you?” 

He made no answer, but stepped back about 
half-a-dozen yards. “ Now, then, Brook, hold up 
your hand,” he said. 

I did so, laughing at the idea of his beiag able 
to hit it, or to hurt me even if he did hit me. 

My laughter was of a very short duration. 

Harry had the gun to his mouth, puff went his 
cheeks, and in an instant I felt a sharp pain, and 
saw the little dart sticking in the palm of my hand. 

I suppressed the cry, which, as much from as- 
tonishment as anything else, rose to my lips, in 
hopes that Gibson would “catch it” too; and I 
was rewarded for my Spartan courage. 

“Now, Johnny, for your turn,” cried Harry, 
quite deceived by my silence, and not seeing the 
«row hanging to my hand; he raised his aloft. 
Another puff, (more violent, I thought, than the 
first,) and behold Gibson capering about, and wring- 
ing his wounded hand. 

We were both more frightened than hurt; the 
darts scarcely penetrated our thick-skinned palms, 
and we were not quite satisfied as to their bringing 
down a humming-bird, even if they hit him; the 
fact is, as neither Gibson nor I had ever seen a 
humming-bird, except in a glass case, we knew 
nothing about the matter. 

“Well, boys,” said Harry, “after parade we'll go 
into ‘the bush’ and try our hand; what do you 
say P” 

We both agreed, and both offered to bet Harry 
“anything he liked,” that he did not kill a hum- 
ming-bird with “that gimcrack of a pop-gun,” as 
‘ve contemptuously designated his piece of bamboo. 
But Harry never bet: how often have I seen him 
laughed at, for adhering to that determination ; 
ay, and laughed at before strangers at the mess- 
table, when all were betting. 

“Come, Harry, just one little half-crown! why, 
man, that can’t hurt you”—well, it isn’t pleasant to 
be laughed at; it isn’t pleasant to be held up to 
ridicule before strangers, (who do not know your 
motives, and probably would not do them justice if 
they did,) for refusing to bet. I know I should 
not have liked it, and I don’t suppose Harry did: 
but, like it or not, he bore it always with the 
greatest good-humour; and as to being laughed 
out of what he thought right, or into what he 
thought wrong, ha! ha! fancy old Harry minding! 
not he—he had always one and the same answer if 
pressed upon the subject—“I can’t afford to lose 
<ven half-a-crown; but if I could, I should not bet, 





as I object to the practice.” And this puts me in 
mind of another trait in Harry’s character, which 
I consider as unusual as it is admirable. He was 
never ashamed of acknowledging his poverty; I 
have written “never” in italics, because the beauty 
of this “trait” consists entirely in its universal 
practice. I have known many men say—* Oh! I 
can’t afford that’—‘“ that’s beyond me”’—“TI am 
only a poor man, you know ?”—and phrases of the 
like description, which mean nothing, or, what is 
worse, have a dash of bravado in them, being ac- 
companied by a wink, or a langh—as much as to 
say, “Iam not so poor as I pretend,” though in 
reality the foolish fellow is much poorer than he 
pretends. 

No, Harry’s candour was of a different descrip- 
tion; it was not paraded for effect; it was natural 
to him, and being ever on the surface, was con- 
stantly apparent. And besides, Harry saw no de- 
gradation in the fact of poverty, and therefore no 
humiliation in owning to it. 

“Why, there’s ‘the assembly?’ who’d have 
thought it?” cried Gibson, “and I’m not dressed.” 

“Ah! you'll catch it, Johnny! ‘late for parade, 
as usual, Mr. Gibson?’ old Spratt will put you 
under arrest to a certainty,” I shouted out ma- 
liciously, as Gibson ran as fast as he could for his 
shell-jacket and forage cap. Well, he was almost 
always late for parade; it was too bad of him, 
especially with old Spratt, who was the kindest, 
easiest-going commanding officer in the service. 

The parade did not last long. The colonel just 
walked through the ranks and inspected the men, 
saw that they were sober, and their accoutrements 
clean, and dismissed them. 

“ Now, then, boys, for the bush,” cried Harry. 
Our red jackets and laced caps were soon ex- 
changed for white jean and straw hats, and away 
we started upon our first humming-bird hunt. 





THE MIDDLE CLASSES IN ROME. 


In a previous article we have spoken of the prac- 
tice of the lower classes of Rome, to stint them- 
selves of what the lower classes here would consider 
absolute necessaries, in order that they might once 
a year indulge in display, and, if possible, outshine 
their neighbours. This feeling is shared by the 
middle class, which includes the lay functionaries 
of all ranks, army officers of all grades, artists, 
shopkeepers, lodging-house keepers, and doctors. 
All these persons live and mix in society on an 
equal footing. Indeed, whetler a man is a colonel, 
an advocate, or a government official, he is about 
equally poor; and though the first may by virtue 
of his title obtain admission into the houses of 
certain foreign visitors, who imagine that a colonel 
must be a colonel all the world over, and who are 
glad to have an opportunity of enlivening the ap- 
pearance of their ball-rooms by a bright uniform, 
yet these same people would be very greatly sur- 
prised if they saw the apartment in which this 
uniform was put on. All we have enumerated 
are generally, more or less, dependent on some 
great man, such as a cardinal or a prince, pre- 
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cisely as in the days of ancient Rome, and in 
their turns exercise a kind of patronage over the 
plebs. Their knowledge is usually very limited, 
and in proportion to the small amount of education 
they receive. Not that they are deficient in quick- 
ness and intelligence, but they are idle, and have 
no stimulus to studious habits, and, as with some 
other nations, great quickness of apprehension is 
allied with gross ignorance of facts. 

No sumptuary law is needed to restrain them 
from extravagant expenditure in the matter of fur- 
niture and household decoration, nor, when they 
have reached middle age, in the matter of dress. 
Their apartments are as bare of all articles beyond 
those which are absolutely necessary, as 2 log-hut 
in the backwoods of the Far West. Of course, we 
do not include those of the lodging-house keepers, 
some of which are furnished with considerable 
luxury; but these are furnished as a speculation, 
the proprietor himself living in rooms of quite a 
different appearance. They have, as a rule, the 
same strange reluctance—at least it appears strange 
to us—to intrust their wives with the expenditure 
of a halfpenny of their money, which we have al- 
ready mentioned as existing among the plebs; 
hence they go to market themselves, and purchase 
everything required for domestic consumption. 

Their manners may be described as very free 
and easy; for instance, if a party of them were 
dining together, they would think nothing of 
taking off their coats and cravats, and putting 
themselves at entire ease in their dress, before they 
commenced operations. The number of plans 
which they will invent for obtaining money with- 


out working for it is astonishing, and proves the 
fecundity of their imaginations. 
Their hopes, however, are chiefly in the lottery, 


that they may get a lucky number. Lotteries in 
the Papal States are so far from being illegal, that 
they furnish a large part of the funds of the 
government; and plebs, middle classes, and even 
some of the highest, together with ecclesiastics of 
high standing, engage indiscriminately in this kind 
of gambling, without seeing anything immoral in 
the practice. It is estimated that the gross sum 
realized by the state yearly is very nearly, if not 
quite, £300,000; but there are so many eiployés 
necessary to work the machinery, that the actual 
profit which goes into the coffers of the state sel- 
dom exceeds £60,000. Some foreigners who have 
visited Rome, have justly stigmatised this sys- 
tem of state lotteries as a trading on the vices of 
the people; but, on the other hand, there have not 
been wanting apologists for the practice, who say 
that the prohibition of lotteries in the Papal States 
would only lead to an enormous sum of money 
being sent to Naples, Florence, Venice, and other 
Italian cities, which would thus be lost to Rome, 
as nothing would prevent Italians from investing 
their money in such speculations; and they find 
an excuse for doing so in the fact that they are so 
poor, and their condition so depressed, that to take 
away the lottery would be to deprive them of the 
only hope they have. It is clear that this defence 
is simply grounded on expediency, the question of 
principle not being taken into consideration. 





Considering the influence which the lottery has, 
directly and indirectly, on the condition of the 
middle classes of Rome, perhaps this may be the 
place to offer some remarks on the manner in 
which it is conducted. On a certain day of the 
week, five numbers are drawn from a wheel, which 
contains about a hundred different numbers. This 
operation is performed in the presence of a coim- 
mission, presided over by a man of high rank. Those 
who have staked against the government that such 
or such a number would appear among the five, 
win fifteen times the amount of their stake, in the 
event of such number appearing. Those who haye 
done the same with regard to two or three num- 
bers, win in a very much larger proportion, in the 
event of their being drawn. 

With the view of getting the largest amount 
possible, the government accepts the most insig- 
nificant stake, so that the poorest may, by going 
without a meal once or twice a week, find the means 
for a small venture. All sorts of superstitious 
devices are adopted to hit upon the forthcoming 
lucky numbers, not omitting prayers to the Ma- 
donna for enlightenment on the subject. We find 
it recorded, that the son of a charcoal dealer at 
Rome fell from a window, and was severely in- 
jured. His father, before fetching a doctor, made 
a combination of the figures indicating his son’s 
age, the hour of the accident, and the number that 
corresponded with falls from windows. The child 
died, but the number won the prize, and more than 
one father was jealous of his good fortune. In 
another case, an Austrian soldier threw himself 
from the top of a steeple at Venice. No sooner 
had his body touched the ground than a rush was 
made by those nearest him, not with any view of 
giving him assistance, but to get the number of his 
regiment, of his battalion, and the number marked 
on his linen. There was not a man of them who 
did not appear to look upon his corpse as a piece 
of good fortune. Dreams are another favourite 
source of inspiration. The wretched books which 
are sold in this country, professing to interpret 
dreams, have to be sought for by the stupid people 
who want them; but in Rome, books of this de- 
scription are text-books for reference, which are 
constantly being consulted. 

The effects which must be produced on the 
morale of a nation by the existence of an organized 
system of the kind we have described, must be 
very serious indeed; but it would occupy too much 
of our space to enter into that question here. We 
shall, therefore, turn our attention to those portions 
of the middle class that represent particular pro- 
fessions, which among us are known as liberal. 
Let us commence with the doctors. These are 
generally remarkable for their utter ignorance of 
the science of medicine, and are not unlike the two 
celebrated doctors in “Gil Blas.” If a man be 
attacked by an intermittent fever, they bleed him, 
and if he does not recover at once, they bleed him 
again, and renew the operation repeatedly, until 
the probability is that the unfortunate patient 
dies of the fever and the weakness produced by 
loss of blood combined. Besides bleeding, their 
other grand remedy is the liberal use of purgatives. 
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M. About gives an amusing instance of the igno- 
yance and simplicity of a doctor who was called in 
to attend a man with whom he happened to be 
conversing at the moment of the doctor’s arrival. 

The patient said: “I don’t feel well; my head 
is heavy; I am rather fat, and rather short in the 
neck, and I don’t like the idea of dying without 
confession; therefore, bleed me.” 

The doctor was a young man, and immediately 
pulled off his coat, and with the volubility which 
distinguishes charlatans and Roman doctors, he 
began tochatter. “ Bleeding is a splendid operation, 
very useful and very easy; yes, in truth, it is very 
easy, although every man is not equally adroit in 
performing the operation, You are not afraid? 
Nor I either. What is the operation? only a prick 
in the arm. The great thing is not to tremble!” 
He himself trembled a little; but, plucking up his 
courage in presence of the danger, he drew his 
lancet and pricked the vein. ‘The operation was a 
successful one, and the doctor threw himself on his 
knees, and exclaimed, “ Let us render thanks to the 
Madonna! ‘This time I have succeeded.” 

“When he had recovered from his emotion, I 
said to him: ‘I don’t feel very well, doctor; I think 
I shall place myself in your hands.’ He suggested 
first one and then the other expedient employed 
by his fraternity; and on both of these being de- 
clined, he asked, ‘ What would you suggest your- 
self?’ ‘Well, I think putting my feet in hot 
water. ‘You are right; I order you a foot-bath. 
After which I would advise you to go to bed, and 
offer up a prayer to Saint Andre Vellina, whose 
intervention in such matters is all-powerful.’ ” 

If these doctors had nothing more certain to 
depend upon than chance custom, they would run an 
imminent risk of dying of hunger; but they are 
most of them attached to some princely houses, 
from which they derive fixed amounts; in one case 
it may be five shillings a month, in another ten, 
etc. If you want the services of one of them, you 
will see them of an evening collected round the 
door of a druggist’s shop, waiting for custom; and 
they will willingly go to the other end of Rome to 
attend a sick person, for a fee which ranges from 
sixpence to half-a-crown, according to the means 
of the patient. 

The lawyer-class have very little chance of mak- 
ing themselves a reputation, even when they have 
the ability which would insure it in this country, 
inasmuch as vivé voce pleading is unknown, and 
counsel are obliged to defend their clients by 
written pleadings, which, even if conducive to a 
juster appreciation of the guilt or innocence of a 
prisoner, deprive the advocate of the opportunity 
he enjoys in this country of throwing dust in the 
eyes of the judges, and by artfully appealing to 
their sensibilities, procuring the acquittal of a man 
whom he knows to be guilty, to the great detri- 
ment of society, and the enhancement of his own 
reputation. His fees for his services in such cases 
are very small; consequently, he too relies chiefly 
for his maintenance on one or more rich families, 
who pay him a fixed sum as a retainer for his ser- 
vices. Moreover, they frequently act as secretaries 


to men of high standing connected with the ad- 





ministration, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say maladministration, of justice. Probably it 
is from the facility acquired by the habit of defend- 
ing prisoners in writing, that the ability of some 
of them in literary composition arises; and we 
do not doubt that, if a free press were established 
in Rome, it would be from this class that the 
greater part of its contributors would be derived. 

It is the policy of the government of the Papal 
States, as well as that of some other continental 
nations, to employ as many officials as possible; 
and, to attain that end, it pays the lowest salaries 
it can. According to the last census, the num- 
ber of officials was out of all proportion to the 
population, though it must be admitted that this 
arises in a great measure out of the events of 1848; 
for the provisional government could not refuse to 
reward its supporters with something more sub- 
stantial than liberty, and the consequence was 
that when the pope returned from exile on the 
points of French bayonets, he found that where, 
previous to his hasty exit, three men had been 
able to do a given amount of government work, 
it took under the republic five men to accom- 
plish the same amount; and there are obvious 
reasons why he did not think it advisable to alter 
this arrangement. 'The payment which the majo- 
rity of these men receive for their services ranges 
from one pound to four pounds a month; while 
those who receive so much as ten pounds a month 
are few, and are personages of considerable im- 
portance. It may be a matter of surprise how 
these men live and dress respectably on such 
salaries; but the fact is, they have generally other 
accessions to their incomes, derived from extra- 
official sources. As a rule, this class is thought 
very little of by the people, whose respect is 
reserved for men of hereditary rank, or ecclesias- 
tics. Neither do the clergy regard them with 
favour; they look upon them as men who have 
climbed over the wall instead of coming in by the 
regular entrance. It is scarcely necessary for us 
to say that all the chief posts are filled by ecclesi- 
astics; and we may remark that there is very little 
chance indeed of a man raising himself above his 
original position, unless he enters the Church. 
It is because the best posts under government are 
filled by priests, that the middle classes grumble 
so much, and do not hesitate to express, when 
there is nobody of whom they are afraid to hear 
them, a desire to drive out the priests from their 
places, to occupy them themselves. 

Among the middle class, we must include the 
artists, whether sculptors or painters. It is a com- 
monly received opinion that Rome is the nurse of 
the arts, and that in that city above all others art 
is most encouraged. If, by encouraged, we under- 
stand that there are more statues or paintings 
bought there than anywhere else, we shall not 
attempt to gainsay that of which we have no re- 
liable means of judging; but if it is intended to 
imply that art is encouraged there in the highest 
sense of the word, we must entirely dissent from. 
that proposition. The practice of painting and 
sculpture is carried on more as a trade than other- 
wise, and it is by no means an unprofitable one, 
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Foreigners, who visit Rome from all parts of the 
world, more especially those of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
invest more or less extensively in these things, 
and in this way have created a market; but the 
effect of this demand has, in all probability, tended 
rather to prevent the cultivation of art in its 
creative form, since it has been for copies of 
famous statues or paintings, and not for anything 
original. ‘These copies of statues are, for the most 
part, manufactured on the principle which prevails 
in this country in the manufacture of needles— 
division of labour. The block of marble is first 
operated on by one individual, probably an appren- 
tice, who, after he has knocked away certain por- 
tions, is succeeded by another somewhat more 
advanced, and this again by a third, and so on, 
until it reaches the hand of the chief workman, 
who gives it the finishing touches, and turns out 
the article according to pattern; and a very good 
imitation of the original it may happen to be; so 
good, in fact, that it would in many cases be diffi- 
cult for most people to distinguish the copy from 
the original, except from the appearance ef newness 
it presents ; but the chief workman is not an artist 
in the true sense of the word; he is simply a skilful 
manipulator. What he might become under the 
stimulant of competition and the hope of a prize in 
the event of his producing the best statue from an 
original design, it is impossible to say; he might 
produce something worthy of renown, or he might 
be incapable of producing anything which would 
be thought worthy a place in a suburban tea- 
garden. One thing, however, may be very fairly 
assumed, which is, that out of so many men who 
have a perfect mechanical knowledge of their art, 
there must be some who, under proper training 
of the intellect, would produce something else 
besides copies of the antique. 

These observations, which apply to sculptors, 
apply also to painters, and to a much greater ex- 
tent, inasmuch as it is less difficult as a mechanical 
operation to lay on a colour according to pattern, 
than to imitate the roundness and curvatures of a 
statue. If we take, for example, one of the largest 
manufactories of copies of paintings which exists in 
Rome, we find that not less than fifty workmen 
are employed in it, who work from morning to 
night in making copies of paintings, which are 
sold to foreigners,.or dealers, for exportation, at 
a price which varies according to the nature and 
condition of the person purchasing. If he be a 
Britisher or a Yankee, he is too proud to chaffer 
about the price, and will probably have to pay 
at the average rate of one hundred pounds a 
dozen for the best of them, including frames; but 
it must not be supposed that the dealer pays any 
such exorbitant price. No doubt, most people 
would prefer a good copy to a bad original, and 
with reason, but this demand for copies does not 
foster original genius; it merely makes painting a 
trade; consequently, it may be safely affirmed that 
Rome, which possesses the largest number of 
beautiful paintings of any city in the world, and 
attracts foreign artists in such large numbers to 
study there, possesses incomparably fewer’ artists, 
in the true sense of the term, than may be found 





in London. Nor, upon reflection, is there anything 
extraordinary in this. They have nothing which 
resembles our Royal Academy; they have no prizes, 
no exhibitions, and no press to encourage them by 
its praises, or warn them by its counsels. The 
Government thinks other matters of far greater 
importance than the encouragement of the arts, 
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Deep in the uninhabited wilds of North America, 
more than a thousand miles beyond the Canadas, 
there stands a solitary outpost of the Hudson’s Bay 
Fur Company. It is a bleak, desolate-looking part 
of Rupert’s Land, so far removed from the haunts of 
civilized man, that its inhabitants hear only twice 
a-year from their friends “at home.” This outpost 
consists of four small log-houses, or huts, the doors 
and windows of which are of the smallest possible 
size and number. A rude stockade surrounds the 
whole, and an unpretending flagstaff rises in the 
midst. The trader in charge calls it the “fort,” 
and the custom of the country bears him out in 
this misnomer. Perhaps the stockade and the 
flagstaff, acting on vivid imaginations, may have 
suggested the title. No guns frown from the 
ramparts of this wooden fortress of the north; 
no martial music echoes in the yard; and the gar- 
rison consists of the commandant, four men, an 
Indian hunter of the Chipewyan tribe, and one 
Indian women. 

All around the fort, from Labrador to the Pacific, 
from Canada to the Pole, is a wide wilderness, 
almost tenantless, and wrapped in the deep soli- 
tude with which it was invested at creation. A 
few scattered tribes of Indians there are, and wild 
beasts in plenty, but no symptoms of civilized 
man, save the wooden forts of the fur-traders, which 
are scattered over the country few and far between. 
In this region, winter reigns supreme for nearly 
eight months in the year. The keen winds of the 
north, fresh and bitter from the ice-fields of the 
arctic seas, hold their revels here in exulting fury. 
Snow is the prominent feature in the scene. The 
land is wrapped in it; the house-tops are weighed 
down by it; the branches of the surrounding pine 
trees are laden with it, and heavy wreaths curl 
over and cling to the adjacent cliffs. It blocks up 
the windows, and fills the keyholes, and tips each 
individual post in the stockade with white. Every- 
thing large is covered with it and rounded in out- 
line; everything small is buried, overwhelmed, 
obliterated with snow. 

Truly it is a desolate spot, yet not so cheerless 
as description would lead one to suppose. Wherever 
man plants his foot, he finds that a benevolent God 
has provided for the comfort and happiness of his 
creatures. Even here it will be found that there 
are pleasures which cast a warm glow over the 
fur-trader’s life and render desolation less dreary. 
The following incident, extracted at random from 
the outpost diary, shows that life at Stony Creek 
is not without interest and amusement. 

One bright and sparkling winter morning, 
George Wellwood, a sturdy Englishman, of twenty- 
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three, in the service of the fur-traders, and com- 
mandant at Stony Creek, proceeded to equip him- 
self for the chase—in those climates a necessary 

means of procuring subsistence. A deerskin coat, 

trowsers of the same material, blue cloth leggings, 

mocassins, a fur cap, formed somewhat like a 

helmet, an ample shawl round his neck, and he was 

complete. Throwing his gun over his shoulder, he 

sallied forth towards the little hut in which his 

men lived. 

“Hullo! Mike Lynch, are ye there?” he cried, 
stooping as he looked in at the low doorway. 

“Ay ay, yer honour; jist at your sarvice,” 
answered a hearty Irish voice from within, as its 
owner drained a large bowl of tea and sprang to 
his feet. 

“Get your gun and snow-shoes, Mike; we'll 
follow up the deer track that was discovered 
yesterday. ‘Tell the Squirrel to get ready to go 
with us, and don’t forget your sled. I'll walk on.” 

In a few minutes George Wellwood was joined 
by Mike and an Indian, both of whom were tall of 
stature and stout of limb. ‘The three proceeded at 
a rapid pace along the woodcutter’s track, which 
vas well beaten by the men in hauling firewood 
to the fort. In half-an-hour they reached the 
termination of the track, and the little hut of 
the woodcutters. Here they halted to put on 
their snow-shoes. 

“'They’re mighty convanient things, to be sure, 
though rayther throublesome at times,” muttered 
Mike, as he endeavoured to force his lange feet into 
the lines of his snow-shoes. 

“You'd travel but a short way without them, 
Mike,” said Wellwood; “the snow is five feet 
deep, if it’s an inch; even your long legs would 
fail to find bottom.” 

The snow-shoes, of whose “convenience” the 
Irishman spoke, were most unwieldy implements 
to look at. Mike was a big heavy man, and was 
fond of coming out strong on all occasions—two 
facts which induced him to wear a head-dress 
with a pair of horns, and to select the largest pair 
of snow-shoes at the establishment. They were 
fully six feet long by a foot and a half broad, and 
supported their burly wearer well on the surface of 
the snow, but proved rather troublesome at times 
among the thick bushes. 

“ Now then, Squirrel,” said Wellwood, “do you 
strike off to the left and make a long circuit 
towards the blasted pine on the hill top: you know 
the place. Mike and I will bear away to the right; 
and if we don’t start the moose we'll meet you 
there.” 

Mike threw the line of his light sledge across 
his shoulder and followed his master into the 
forest. The country through which they passed 

vas pretty level, and comparatively free from un- 
derwood, so that they proceeded rapidly and with 
ease over the snowy waste. The air was perfectly 
calm, and the frost intense, causing the breath, 
which issued like steam from the hunters’ mouths, 
to congeal upon their hair and breasts in the form 
of hoar-frost. Threading their way among the 


trees and bushes, and managing their cumbrous 
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backwoodsmen, Wellwood and his man traversed 
many a mile of ground without seeing a single 
deer-track. Towards the afternoon they entered 
a more thickly wooded country, and turning to 
the left, round the base of a little knoll, they 
emerged upon a small stream whose waters had 
long ago been frozen to the bottom. 

“Ha! Mike, we'll make use of the river here, 
and get a little relief from our snow-shoes.” 

“Tt’s a road o’ nature’s own makin’,” remarked 
Mike, disencumbering his feet, “an’ a very purty 
one too; jist like a marable pavement.” 

In a few minutes they were striding over the 
hard coating of snow that lay upon the frozen 
stream. 

While Wellwood and his companion were thus 
pursuing their way, the Indian pushed forward in 
a devious cireuit towards the place of meeting at the 
blasted pine. For several hours he did not halt, or 
slacken the pace at which he had set out. Thread- 
ing his way among the bushes with a rapidity and 
ease that showed he had been accustomed to tread 
the forest from infancy, turning swiftly aside when 
any obstacle presented itself, and insinuating the 
unwieldy snow-shoes through little openings in the 
underwood that seemed to bid defiance to his fur- 
ther progress, or treading down by main force the 
smaller bushes in his path, while his keen eye 
turned resitlessly on all sides, noting every object 
in the way, the Squirrel travelled steadily until 
the sun was low, but discovered no fresh tracks of 
deer. Then, turning sharp to the right, he made 
for the place of rendezvous. Suddenly his eye was 
arrested by tracks in the snow; a glance sufficed to 
show that they were those of an old moose and two 
young ones. Throwing his gun into the hollow of 
his left arm, the Squirrel proceeded more cautiously, 
following the tracks which led over the summit ofa 
small eminence. 

Ascending this, he was about to push down the 
opposite side, when he stopped short, and his eye 
glistened as he gazed before him, for down in the 
hollow beyond stood the objects of his desire—a mag: 
nificent moose, as large asa horse, with her two young 
ones beside her. Thedistance, however, was too greai 
for a shot, and the Indian was endeavouring to aj- 
proach nearer, when a little puff of white smoke burst 
from the bushes on his right. It was followed bya 
loud report ; one of the young animals leapt its own 
height from the ground, and the next instant its 
life-blood dyed the snow, while the other two sprang 
up the bank, over the brow of the hill, and disap- 
peared, followed by two well-intended, but il: 
directed shots from George Wellwood and Mike 
Lynch, who dashed forward in pursuit. 

So hot was Mike in the chase, that he totally 
forgot the sledge, which was bounding and tum 
bling behind him, until the line got twisted round 
his snow-shoes and brought him head foremost 
the ground. Now, Mike’s position was not el 
viable. He had come down with such a plunge 
that his head and shoulders, and indeed the great? 
part of his body, were buried in the snow, from 
which he struggled in vain for along time to ext 
cate himself; while his projecting feet and legs, the 





shoes in a way that proved them to be accomplished 
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overturned sledge, wriggled helplessly on the sur- 
face. Deep down did he plunge his hands, but no 
bottom could be found; the yielding snow offered 
no resistance to the thrusts of his arms as he en- 
deavoured to raise himself, and the shoes to which 
his feet were attached prevented him from drawing 
his legs under him. At length, by dint of beat- 
ing the snow hard in his violent struggles, he 
succeeded in gaining a sitting posture, in which he 
remained for about five minutes, clearing the snow 
out of his eyes, neck, wrists, and hair, and growling 
all the while in an undertone at his misfortune. 

Having gathered himself up, he buried the young 
deer to protect it from the wolves, picked up his 
gun, which was crammed to the muzzle with snow, 
and started off in pursuit of his companions. But 
they were fur distant now, following hard upon the 
track of the deer. A stern-chase is proverbially a 
long one, and Mike Lynch found it so upon this 
occasion. The sun sank and the shades of night 
soon covered the forest with the deepest gloom. A 
few shooting streaks of the aurora, however, played 
athwart the northern sky, serving to render dark- 
ness visible, and to light the lonely traveller on 
his way. The track of his comrades guided him, 
but hour after hour passed and siill he failed to 
overtake them. At length, just as he was begin- 
ning to vent his impatience in grumbling, a bright 
flame sprang up before him, and a shower of sparks 
flew over the tree tops. In another minute the 
Irishman was seated before the blazing camp-fire, 
filling his very short and intensely black little 
pipe—a necessary indulgence in these regions—with 
tobacco, while his master quizzed him in regard to 
his performances as a tumbler, and the Squirrel 
prepared supper. 

The second young moose had been overtaken and 
killed, and large steaks thereof were now roasting 
before the blaze. Mike’s sledge was unpacked; a 
tin kettle was stuffed full of snow and placed on the 
fire, and tea was speedily produced. 

It is a bright, cheery, beautiful, sparkling thing, 
awinter encampment in the snow. The camp fire 
was ablazing pile of logs, five feet long, three feet 
broad and two feet deep. It was large enough 
to roast an ox whole, yet it was not more than 
sufficient to warm the atmosphere of the encamp- 
ment. So intense was the frost that Mike Lynch, 
standing one foot distant from the glowing heap 
of logs, and smiling blandly at his short pipe as 
he strove to light it without at the same time light- 
ing the point of his nose, felt his back freezing 
while the front of his trousers was being singed. 
A spreading pine had been selected as a shelter 
for the night. From the foot of this the snow 
had been cleared by the hunters, who extemporized 
shovels out of their snow-shoes. The ground was 
laid bare for a space of fifteen feet in diameter. 


‘The sides of this hole formed walls six feet high, 


of the purest white. The fire was kindled at one 
end, the blankets of the party were spread out at 
the other, and the flat pine-branches formed a thick 
impenetrable ceiling. 


How that fire did roar, to be sure! The forked 


flames licked and curled round the thick logs with 
& glib and hungry ferocity that would have led one 





to suppose fire was a starved element in these cold 
regions, and seldom had the luck to grasp so large 
a meal. The smoke curled upwards in thick 
volumes, and vanished in the dark night. Then 
a lurid sheet of flame cleft the rolling mass asun- 
der—another and another fork flew up, scatter- 
ing the smoke right and left until the blaze obtained 
the mastery and turned the snow into sparkling 
silver, and everything else into deep red gold, while 
the sparks flew up in myriads, caught upon the 
branches overhead, and hung there like fire-flies, or 
floated away into thick darkness. Viewed from a 
distance, the encampment looked like a bright and 
and living jewel set in a great field of ebony. 

* Now then, Mike, pass the tea, and don’t eat 
too much, else we'll never be able to waken you. 
Two hours is all the sleep we can afford to take.” 

Mike groaned—being too deeply engaged with 
venison steaks to be able to reply—and handed the 
tin can of tea to his master. Wellwood drank the 
refreshing beverage from the lid. Mike and the 
Squirrel imbibed, alternately, from the can, 

“Squirrel, are ye ready to turn in, avic? 
quired Mike, with a plethoric sigh. 

The Indian, who indulged in the taciturnity of 
his race, gave forth a sound which might have 
meant anything, but for the accompanying nod, 
which proved it to be affirmative. 

Mike sighed again; knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, he constructed a pillow out of a pile of 
branches and lay down. ‘The Indian stretched 
himself beside the Irishman, and spread a green 
blanket over himself and his comrade, tucked it 
tight in all round, under their feet and over their 
heads, and so they went to sleep like a long green 
bolster. George Wellwood followed their example. 
The neglected fire soon burned down, burst up 
once or twice in a fitful blaze, and finally went out, 
leaving the camp in total darkness and in profound 
silence. 

The red man slumbered lightly. At the end of 
two hours he arose, roused his companions, and 
blew a last latent spark, that had survived the 
night, into a flame. Young Wellwood grumbled a 
little, as a matter of course, on rising, and was 
soon ready to renew the chase. A mouthful of 
cold tea anda bite of cold venison were speedily 
despatched, and, in ten minutes or so, the three 
hunters were gliding rapidly through the woods in 
silence, while the moon shed her soft light on their 
path and enabled them to follow the track of the 
moose deer. But the day had dawned, and they 
were beginning to think of breakfast, ere they 
overtook it. Wellwood was walking in advance, 
and was about to pass over the brow of a smal! hill, 
when his eye fell on the object of their hot pursuit. 
In a second, the report of his fowling-piece awoke 
the echoes ; the whistling bullet sped to its mark, 
and the startled animal, bounding up the bank, 
disappeared over the top of a mound. 

“Hurra! come on lads,” shouted the excited 
sportsman, as he dashed forward in pursuit. 

“ Ye’ve missed it,” growled Mike. 

“The deer is hit,” said the Indian, gravely, as 
he strode ofter his friends. 

The Squirrel was right. 


” in- 


On reaching the spot 
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where the moose had been standing, blood was 
found on the snow, and in a quarter of an hour the 
animal was again overtaken. It was evidently 
much hurt, for it floundered heavily in the deep 
snow. 

“Now then, Mike, be ready with a second shot,” 
said Weliwood, raising hisgun. Justas he pressed 
the trigger the moose stumbled and disappeared, 
while a cloud of white snow flew up into the air. 
Lowering his piece, and uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, he hurried forward. Suddenly he halted, 
and Mike observed that he was gazing with a look 
of horror at something before him. Mike was 
about to advance, but he stopped abruptly, and his 
blood curdled in his veins on observing that his 
young master was standing on a snow-wreath that 
curled over the brink of a precipice several hundred 
feet deep. He was quite beyond the edge of the 
cliff, and the tenacity of the snow alone preserved 
him from instant destruction. 

The uncertain morning light caused the snow- 
plain beneath to appear on the same level with that 
above, so that the deer had been deceived, and its 
mangled remains now lay scattered on the rocks 
far below. Wellwood had almost shared its fate. 
His position was one of extreme peril. To retreat 
backwards was impossible, owing to the form of his 
snow-shoes. To turn was almost equally impos- 
sible, for the exertion necessary to do so would in 
all probability break off the wreath and hurl him 
into the yawning abyss. 

“Och, master dear, jump back and kitch me 
hand,” cried Mike, in a hoarse whisper, advancing 
cautiously. 

Wellwood drew a long breath, made a desperate 
backward bound, and fell upon the snow as he 
grasped the outstretched hand of Mike. The 
effort broke off the mass of snow, which went 
thundering down the precipice. So narrow was 
the escape, that Wellwood rested upon the extreme 
edge of the cliff, and one of his snow-shoes dangled 
over it; but a tremendous pull from the stout 
Irishman placed him the next moment in safety. 

With a deep and earnest voice the young man 
thanked God for his deliverance, as he pressed the 
hand of his faithful servant. Then the three 
hunters turned to retrace their steps. The two 
young deer were picked up by the way, and the 
shattered body of the old one was left to the arctic 
foxes and the wolves that prowl around the lonely 
outpost of Stoney Creek. 





GUINEA-PIGS. 


NEITHER from Guinea nor a pig is the pretty little 


Cavia cobaya. People seem to have taken great 
licence in their various designations of this pet 
animal. The somewhat pig-like aspect of it has 
been seized on by the Germans, as well as our- 
selves, for a popular name. Our Teutonic friends 
call it the sea-swine, and that with just the same 
amount of reason and justice that they call a 
monkey a sea-cat; the fact being, that to most 
persons inhabiting the wide expanse of Vaterland, 
the sea is a great mystery; whence, by an easy 
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association of ideas, they associate the ocean with 
many things and animals brought over the sea 
from regions far away. 

The guinea-pig is a native of Brazil, and, as a 
simple inspection of its teeth will show, belongs to 
the rodentia, or gnawing tribe of animals, together 
with rats and mice, squirrels, beavers, and a large 
variety of others which the reader’s recollection 
will easily bring to mind. The guinea-pig js 
supplied with very formidable teeth, and might 
inflict various wounds, if a certain timidity (amia- 
bility, perhaps, one might call it) did not restrict 
the little creature’s rodent powers to a more 
innocent application. 

Buffon awards the guinea-pig no high order of 
intelligence. He says these little creatures rarely 
get to know those who take care of them, and 
manifest no tokens of recognition or affection. 
Monsieur de Buffon is no good authority at times, 
He believed in the existence of whales having a 
length of three hundred feet; and herein he was 
wrong: scarcely in a minor degree was he wrong 
when he awarded this character of non-intelligence 
to the guinea-pig. Buffon must have kept his pet 
guinea-pigs in a cage; under which circumstance 
the intelligence of pet animals are not likely to 
acquire any high degree of development. Had he 
allowed his guinea-pigs to roam about, as I do 
mine, choosing whatever quiet nooks and corners 
they please, foraging for their victuals, avoiding 
their enemies, and free to recognise their friends, 
he would have seen no cause to complain of their 
want of intelligence. My guinea-pigs can dis- 
tinguish the footsteps of their friends; and when 
my laundress rings the bell early each morning, 
bringing with her some little delicacy—a lettuce, 
a carrot, or whatever in the way of guinea-pig 
provender the season may chance to afford—they 
set up a chorus of screaming, in testimony of the 
pleasure they experience in the arrival. Guinea- 
pigs, allowed to run loose in this manner, are 
perfectly harmless, and not in any way objectionable. 
Cleanlier animals there cannot be. Mine, though 
habitually resident in dingy chambers, never allow 
their hair to be sullied with one single streak of dirt; 
though an associate cat, which ought to be black 
and white, is so nearly the former colour absolutely, 
that her toilette very unfavourably contrasts with 
that of a guinea-pig. Indeed, extreme personal 
care is carried to excess by the little South Ameri- 
can pets. They are naturally affectionate to theit 
young ones; but if by any chance a little guines 
pig gets soiled, the mother will have nothing 
more to do with it. A pariah and an outcast 
does the little creature become forthwith; the 
mother discards it, and not unfrequently kills it! 

Guinea-pigs are hardy and robust enough, under 
all circumstances but two—wet and cold. Neither 
of these can they endure; and no wonder, con 
sidering the torrid land of which they are natives. 
Guinea-pigs, in summer time, may be allowed to 
wander over grass-plots with perfect convenience 
to themselves, and if no vegetables or flowers be 
in the way, with no inconvenience to the gardenet. 
As far as grass is concerned, they keep it in ex 
cellent order, cutting it down as evenly as could 
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be accomplished by a scythe. They are particularly 
cautious animals, though not cowards. Ifa guinea- 
pig be let loose on a lawn, he will seek out for 
himself, under a tree or bush, a convenient shelter, 
and for some weeks will not wander farther away 
than is absolutely necessary for his sustenance. 
Expanding circularly more and more, the grass 
will be eaten down in a sort of fairy ring. The 
gardener is loud in his approval of the little 
fellow’s discretion and self-restraint. But, once let 
the fairy ring be expanded beyond certain limits, 
once let the guinea-pig take a casual bite at a 
stalk that may happen to stand temptingly exposed 
in his path, then adieu to restraint for ever after- 
wards. He becomes a malefactor from that day. 
He begins to mow down relentlessly vegetables 
and flowers. What he cannot eat, he spoils. 
Forthwith he has to be taken away from the 
garden; or, farewell to the charms of careful 
horticulture. 

As is the case with all species of rodent or 
gnawing animals, biting for them is a frequent 
necessity—not biting to eat always, though guinea- 
pigs do pretty much in that line; for, like all 
animals which feed on vegetables, and the food of 
which, therefore, is weak in nutriment, they must 
eat large quantities. The teeth of rodents are con- 
stantly growing longer and longer ; wherefore, they 
require to be kept down by the exercise of con- 
tinuous biting. In the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons is a preparation of the head of a rat, in 
which one of the upper teeth having been removed, 
and thus consequently the surface of natural con- 
tact for the corresponding lower tooth being de- 
stroyed, the latter grew iaordinately, until, bending 
upwards in a curve, it turned inwards to the surface 
of the skull, and to some extent perforated the 
latter. This necessity for continuous biting fur- 
nishes the explanation why rats and mice, and 
squirrels, not less than guinea-pigs, are so con- 
tinually working with their sharp chisel-like teeth, 
gnawing holes in woodwork, seemingly for the 
mischief of it, though really for the purpose of 
keeping their teeth within bounds. 

Whether for the sake of mere tooth exercise, or 
whether because they like it, I do not know, but 
all my guinea-pigs are extremely fond of paper. 
Indeed, this predilection of theirs was the cause of 
serious inconvenience to me once upon a time. 
Having stored away some manuscript on the 
lower shelf of a cupboard within their reach, my 
guinea-pigs got hold of it and quite destroyed it. 
Whatever the delicacies supplied to guinea-pigs, in 
the way of abundant green food, may be, they 
require a certain amount of dry provender also. 
Hay is held in great estimation by them, as I 
learned accidentally. When first I turned my 
guinea-pigs loose in chambers, and supplied them 
With the best in the way of green provender that 
Covent Garden could afford, I little thought they 
would demolish the cushion of my easy chair for 
the sake of its hay stuffing. So, however, it 
happened ; therefore, I would commend this fact 
to the upholsterers for their caution, and to pur- 
chasers of easy chairs for their guidance. When 
next a cushion comes home, under the guarantee 
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of “horse-hair,” the idea probably will strike me 
of submitting it to the scrutiny of one of my 
guinea-pigs. Ifany lady, too, should happen to come 
into the presence of a guinea-pig, let her beware 
how she sits down with an apple in her pocket. 
One of my pets, under convenient circumstances 
of this kind, possessed himself of the apple in a 
way more summary than agreeable to the lady— 
simply by gnawing a hole through her pocket. 
Having succeeded so well in this act of petty 
larceny, the remembrance of it is cherished by my 
guinea-pig. Every lady who sits down in his 
presence he subjects to particular scrutiny, with 
the object of learning whether she too carries an 
apple. Therefore, ladies, beware! 





THE BARBER’S SHOP. 


WE are almost in danger of forgetting the origin 
and significance of that singular emblem of his pro- 
fession, which the barber of to-day, following the 
example of his ancestor of a hundred years ago, 
projects from his door-way, and points at an angle 
of about sixty degrees towards the sky. The pole, 
immortalized by the savagest of satirists—begirt 
from end to end with a spiral band, and terminat- 
ing in a tuft—was but a colossal representation of 
the once fashionable pigtail, which, in the days of 
powder and puff-balls, every gentleman of mature 
years hung out from the nape of his neck, like a 
rudder, or rather like a steering-oar, from the stern 
of abarge. The pigtails have passed away, they 
have become as obsolete as tinder-boxes; it is 
doubtful if there is even one remaining, unless it 
be on the head of some antiquated commodore laid 
up in ordinary, or some nonagenarian squire ob- 
stinately conservative of the glories of his youth. 
But the poles remain, and flourish as prominently 
and numerously as ever; the only reverse they 
have experienced being a marked decline in the 
social scale, which has shifted them from the 
ateliers of the artists in hair, the builders of forensic 
and judicial wigs, from the saloons of the fashion- 
able friseurs to the humble porticoes of the popular 
barber, who shaves for a penny, or even for less, 
and cuts hair for such a thing, say, as three- 
pence. 

Without wandering “from pole to pole,” we 
accept the invitation of the first that beckons us 
with its lifted finger, and enter the establishment 
of Mr. Gills, or “ little Gills,” as he is sometimes 
called in the neighbourhood—which offers a fair 
sample of the caravanserais of this kind, which 
the shaveable populace of our day delight to 
honour with their patronage and presence. We 
say shaveable populace, for it is undeniable that, 
since the advent and portentous advance of the 
great beard movement, a large and ever-growing 
section of our population of all ranks, the lowest as 
well as the highest, are no longer shaveable or 
amenable to Mr. Gills or his congeners in any way, 
so far as their chins, and whatever their chins pro- 
duce, are concerned. The time for the due and 
decent cultivation of the beard, when it was daily 
trimmed and “ posed,” as it was in the days of Sir 
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Thomas Moore, or peaked and pointed, as it was 
by the “ gallant cavaliers,” has not yet returned; 
and in the meanwhile the barbers suffer loss, their 
shaving occupation growing less as the ragged un- 
trimmed beards gain ground. 

Gills’s pole hangs out ina fourth-rate street lying 
at right angles with the omnibus route, and leading 
to nowhere particular, unless it be to some small 
labyrinthine turnings among dead walls flanking a 
brewery, a distillery, a coal-department, and saw- 
mills, among the operative denizens of which estab- 
lishments lies the chief part of Gills’s connection. 
Not to lose a chance, however, he has depressed 
his pole to as obtuse an angle as is consistent with 
a due regard to the heads of the passers-by, and 
once a year he gives it a new coat of white paint, 
with emerald-green bands, that it may attract from 
far the eye of any fugitive traversing the streets in 
search of a clean shave. The shop window is in- 
nocent of plate-glass, but has within the clouded 
greenish panes a rather multitudinous and unas- 
sorted collection of materials of a useful kind. In 
the centre stands a black Brutus on a brown block, 
and dependant from cross lines hangs a series of 
scalps, fronts, side-curls, whiskers and mustachios, 
half veiling a motley assemblage of oils, perfumes, 
pomatums, bear’s-grease, strops, razors, shaving 
apparatus, brushes, combs, scented soaps, curling- 
tongs, ete. ete. The door, which is in two pieces, 
the upper half sashed, stands generally open, and 
indeed is never closed by day, save when some 
over-sensitive shavee objects to exhibit himself in 
lather, for the delectation of the numerous small fry 
of the district, who are apt to congregate around, 


to witness the spectacle, and diversify the operation 


with their original comments. A row of seats 
round the walls, three or four chairs, and a small 
portable stove, constitute the furniture; but there 
is life within the confined areca, even when there are 
no customers, little Gills having a colony of feathered 
companions of the very choicest description, who 
not only serve to solace his lonely hours, but now 
and then add something considerable to his pe- 
cuniary gains. 

Gills, like most barbers, is noticeable under two 
aspects. Catch him alone, and you may study the 
man; sce him, weapon in hand, amidst a circle of 
bristly beards, and you may study the barber. In 
the former case, he will talk freely enough on any 
subject, whether he understand it or no, but will 
let you see that he dabbles a little in science of 
various sorts, particularly of the showy and aston- 
ishing kind—knows a little about the air-pump, a 
little of the electrical machine, more about dissolving 
views, and can photograph a litile, though his real 
forte is ornithology; and he can supply you with 
useful information as to many of the feathered tribes, 
if you want it. We happened once to praise the 
song of his nightingale. 

“ Ha,” said the little man, (the reader will excuse 
his peculiar patois), “I limed that there bird my- 
self on the 20th of April—he’s sure to sing all the 
days of his life, he is.” 

“Why, what has the 20th of April to do with 
it?” 


“Tl tell’ee, sir. Don’t you sce all the cock 
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nightingales come over here first, three weeks or g 
fortnight afore the hens? The hens rarely comes 
anigh London afore May. Now, mind me, if you 
catches a cock bird arter he’ve got a mate, he don’t 
sing that year, you may depend—likely he don’t 
sing the next, and maybe he don’t sing nothing to 
speak of never at all. But if you catches him afore 
the hens come, don’t you see, he can’t have a mate, 
you know; you catches him in full song, and you 
got him in song all the while you got him at all, 
Bin offered a guinea for that there bird, and shan’t 
sell him for no such money.” 

“ He seems a very fine bird.” 

“Took at him, sir” (and he reached down the 
cage and took the bird on his finger) “ there's a hi! 
there’s a figger! there’s a ploomidge!—kiss me, 
sarce-box—he’s as quick as lightnin’, he is; catches 
half the flies as comes into the shop: look here,” 
and Gills, throwing several meal-worms towards 
the ceiling, the bird catches them in his beak, one, 
two, three, more rapidly than the eye can follow 
his motions, without suffering one to fall to the 
ground. 

In this strain little Gills will amplify to any one 
who likes to listen to him at a leisure season, by 
the hour together, when material enough might be 
got of him to form a bird-fancier’s vade-mecum, to 
say nothing of an analogous kind of knowledge 
relating to other pet animals. But Mr. Gills is 
another man on other occasions, especially when 
he holds his Saturday night levee—when the 
benches are filled by detachments from the saw- 
mills, the brewery, the distillery, or the coal-yard, 
and two or three dozen stubbly chins are all wag- 
ging together in dispute upon the current polities 
of the hour, three or four of them being under 
operation at once. The complexion of his polities 
is not exactly moderate, as you would readily 
imagine; that colour would hardly suit the taste 
of his patrons, with whom the ultra-democratie 
view of affairs of state is generally predominant. 
If you should chance to look in at election time, 
you might hear the claims of candidates discussed 
with a rather startling degree of candour; and you 
might be astonished at the fidelity of the popula 
memory, and the accuracy with which the delin- 
quencies of men in office are registered in the 
popular mind. 

The prospect of England’s invasion being met 
tioned, and the likelihood of the French coming 
over 

“Over here!” says a voice, indignantly; “le 
em try it on, that’s all; we should soon scuttle 
their cock-boats for ’em: they'll never get here.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking about,” 
says a top-sawyer; “the French can get here fast 
enough any day, if they like to risk it; they 
might land their troops afore we could sink their 
fleet.” 

“ Ay,” says Gills, flourishing his razor, “ but we 
shall shave ‘em pretty close, depend upon it, ! 
they show their noses here. When it comes t0 
that, don’t you sec, I shall join the riffle corps 
myself;” and the little man puts on a martial 
swagger. ; 

“Well, if you mean that, Gills,” says the hig 
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drayman, “my mind’s made easy, and I shan’t 
alarm myself no more about invasion.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” from a dozen throats, Gills him- 
self laughing the loudest. 

It is not till midnight on the Saturday that 
Gills’s labours are brought to a close, and he is 
enabled to unship his pole and go to bed. What 
is the amount of his earnings at one of these long 
levees we cannot venture to say, though we have 
an idea that the Saturday’s shaving supplies the 
major portion of the gains of the week. We once 
put the question to the operative chieftain of a 
“halfpenny shaving-shop,” how many beards he 
could mow off in the course of an hour, single- 
handed? The answer was by no means so straight- 
forward as the question; and, owing to the con- 
ditions and circumlocutions with which it was 
encumbered, we missed the information which it 
was intended, or not intended, to convey. The 
respondent hinted that a good deal must depend 
on the nature of the beards and the occupations 
of their owners—dustmen and coalwhippers being 
especially liable to objection on the score of grit— 
the more so, as the majority of these worthy pro- 
fessionals were not in the habit of washing their 
faces before they came to be shaved. 

This, by the way, puts us in mind of a little 
shaving experience of our own. More than thirty 
year's ago, we were residing temporarily in a small 
town in Normandy, and, finding ourselves in need 
of the services of the barber, went in search of one. 
There was no pola star to guide us, the French, 
though no strangers to the pigtail, having failed 
to adopt the pole as the emblem of the tonsor’s 
trade. The suisse, alias the beadle, of the old 
church at length directed us to a small shop where 
fruit was sold. On making known our wants, we 
were ushered into a back room, where a young girl 
handed us a basin and towel; and while we were 
laving our face she prepared the shaving apparatus. 
Being seated and equipped, we watched her prepar- 
ing the lather in a China howl with her fingers. 
With her fingers she spread the soft scented foam 
over our chin, throat, and upper lip, until the skin 
seemed saturated with the fragrant mixture. Then, 
rincing and wiping her hands, she took the razor, 
and in less than a minute, without hardly feeling 
the touch of the steel, we were shaved cleaner and 
closer than we had ever been shaved before, or 
have been since, except by the same operator, who 
performed the ceremony some half dozen times, 
and always with the same, to us, agreeable expe- 
rience and perfect result. We may remark that 
shaving, on the other side of the Channel, is not 
the trifle it is with us: all affairs of the toilet 
there receive much more consideration than we 
are in the habit of bestowing upon them. A 
French tonsor, whether male or female, would 
never think of shaving for a penny, much less for 
a half-penny ; if we recollect rightly, the lass in 
question received a quarter of a franc for her pains, 
and that is about the usual tariff in cities as well. 
The idea of a public shaving-brush, for lathering 
all the world, is disgusting to a Frenchman; he 


Prefers to feel on his face the clean fingers of the 
operator. 
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The profession of the barber is one of the most 
ancient of which civilization has to boast. Once a 
term of honour, it has sunk in modern days down 
to one of ridicule, though for what reason it is 
difficult to say. It may be, though, that, as in 
former times the professions of the barber and the 
surgeon were united in the same person, when they 
became dissevered, the surgeon retained the honour, 
and the barber sank into social disrepute. In 
England the barber has long ago dropped his dis- 
tinctive designation, and has taken up with that 
of hair-dresser ; and if, in our day, he happens to 
be a skilful hair-dyer as well, the road to riches is 
plain before him. Professors thus fortunate, to 
our knowledge keep their carriages and country 
houses, and can afford to spend their thousand a 
year or so away from the fatigues of business. 
But these are the créme de la créme of barbers, 
who, if they shave at all, take the aristocracy by 
the nose in their own mansions, and meddle not 
with the stubbly chins of the vulgar. 





MOODINESS. 


Eacit member of a family sees the infirmities of the rest; 
but itis one thing to see them, and another thing to bear 
with them. This we should endeavour to do, both for 
the harmony of the house, and because we all require to 
be borne with in our turn. We may not all have bad 
tempers of a flagrant type, but we are all more or less 
liable to moods. We aré affected by the weather, by 
health, by secret trials which are known only to God. 
These changes depress the spirits, and indispose us for 
the time to conversation. Not that they produce sullen- 
ness. This is an ugly passion—the twin-sister of re- 
venge; hateful and difficult to cure; the curse of the 
bosom that harbours it, and the bane of domestic enjoy- 
ment. But while the depression of spirits alluded to has 
no affinity whatever with sullenness, it nevertheless puts 
us in a position to require the indulgence of those into 
whose society we happen to be thrown. It unfits us for 
doing our part, for contributing, as every one is bound 
to contribute, to the common fund of instruction and 
entertainment. But the other reason for exercising for- 
bearance is still stronger: this is the only way in which 
a family can get on with comfort. That house will be 
kept in a turmoil where there is no tolerance of each 
other’s errors, no Jenity shown to failings, no meek sub- 
mission to injuries, no soft answers to turn away wrath. 
If you lay a single stick of wood upon the andirons and 
apply fire to it, it will go out; put on another stick, and 
they will burn; add a half-dozen, and you will have a 
grand conflagration. There are other fires subject to the 
same conditions. If one member of a family gets into a 
passion and is Ict alone, he will cool down, and possibly 
be ashamed, and repent. But oppose temper to temper; 
pile on the fuel; draw in the other members of the group, 
and let one harsh answer be followed by another ; and 
there will soon be a blaze which will enwrap them all in 
its lurid splendours. The venerable Philip Henry un- 
derstood this well; and when his son Matthew, the com- 
mentator, was married, he sent these lines to the wedded 


pair :— 


* Tove one another; pray oft together; and see 
You never both together angry be: 
Tf one speak fire, t/other with water come; 
Is one provoked? be t’other soft or dumb.” 
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BLIND MUSICIANS.* 


Tue historical records that remain to us of blind musicians 
of the past, are few and scanty. Among the crowd of 
names that greet us at the close of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth centuries, is that of 
Carolan, the Irish harper. He was one of the last and 
most famous of the Irish bards, and his compositions 
have been as much admired for their extraordinary 
variety, as for their exquisite melody. He is said to 
have composed no less than four hundred pieces. A 
poet, as well as a musician, he has left coupled to his 
own music many fine lyrics; and remnants of these 
verses are still to be heard among the peasants of West- 
meath, of simple but touching beauty. Born in 1670 at 
Hobber, Westmeath, where his father was a peasant 
farmer, and deprived of sight by small-pox in infancy, he 
early displayed a taste for music. The harp becoming 
his favourite instrument, he seems to have spent his 
time much after the fashion of the ancient minstrels, in 
wandering through the country, sometimes on horseback 
in prosperous times, and sometimes on foot, stopping 
here and there as chance led him, and ready to sing of 
love or of sorrow, as his entertainers required. It was 
during these peregrinations that Carolan composed those 
airs which are still the delight of his countrymen. He 
thought the tribute of a song due to every house in which 
he was entertained, and he never failed to bestow it, 
choosing for his subject either the head of the family or 
one of its loveliest members. 

An Italian musician of high repute residing at Dublin, 
doubting the exalted opinions entertained of Carolan’s 
musical talents, put it to the following test. He singled 
out an elegant piece of music in the Italian style; but 
here and there he either altered or mutilated it in such 
a manner that none but a real judge could detect the 
alterations. 

Carolan, quite unaware that.it was intended as a trial 
of his skill, gave the deepest attention to the performer, 
who played the piece thus altered in his presence. He 
then declared it to be an excellent piece of music; but, 


to the astonishment and satisfaction of the company, 
added humorously, “but here and there it limps and 


stumbles.” He was then requested to rectify the errors, 
which he accordingly did. In this state the piece was 
sent back to Dublin; and the Italian professor no sooner 
saw the amendments, than he cordially pronounced Caro- 
lan to be a true musical genius. 

A remarkable instance of the exquisite sense of touch 
is told of him. ‘When he grew to manhood, there was 
a time when his harp would sound only of love, under 
the impulse of a passion he had conceived for Bridget 
Cruise. The lady did not unite her lot with his; and, 
after a while, he loved and married another, named Mary 
Maguire. Many years after, he went on a pilgrimage to 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, a cave in the island of Lough- 
dery, Donegal, and on returning to the shore, met 
several pilgrims waiting the arrival of the boat that con- 
veyed him. On assisting some of these into the boat, his 
hand unexpectedly met one which caused him to start, 
and he instantly exclaimed, “ This is the hand of Bridget 
Cruise.” His sense of feeling had not deceived him. It was 
the hand of her whom he had once loved so passionately. 
“I had this anecdote from his own mouth,” says the 
narrator, “and in terms which gave me a strong im- 
pression of the emotion which he felt on meeting the 
object of his early affection.” He was an oid man at his 
death in 1738, 

At the beginning of last century appeared John Stanley, 
one of the most eminent of blind musicians. With him music 
was not only a pursuit, but an absorbing passion, and 
such was the eminence he attained that his contempora- 
ries, Handel and Guzzini, were wont to say of him, that 
as a composer few equalled him, and as a performer he 
had no superior. Born in 1713, John Stanley, when only 
two years of age, lost his sight. Crossing a marble 





* From “The Sense Denied and Lost;’’ a posthumous work of 
Dr. Bull, who for the last eight years of his life was deprived of 
sight, It is a volume of great interest. (Longman & Co.) 





hearth, with a china basin in his hand, the child fell, and 
the result of the accident was total blindness. Ata very 
early age he evinced a love for music, and to this taste 


| every encouragement was given with the hope that it 


might prove a source of amusement. His following the 
art as a profession was from his untoward circumstances 
never contemplated. Rapid progress, however, was made, 
the best masters obtained, and his proficiency was such, that 
at the age of eleven he obtained the situation of organist 
at All Hallows, Bread Street. In 1724, being then only 
thirteen, he was promoted to the like duty at St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, in preference to a large number of com- 
petitors. And in 1734 the benchers of the Inner Temple 
elected him one of their organists, which, with the pre- 
vious appointment, he held during the remainder of his 
life. He was also master of the king’s band ; and after 
Handel’s death, for many years was the conductor of the 
Oratorios at Covent Garden in Lent. Besides numerous 
compositions for the organ, he was the author of two 
Oratorios, Jephthah and Zinoi. So greatly did his pro- 
fessional brethren delight in his performances, that it 
was a common occurrence at St. Andrew’s or the Temple 
to see forty or fifty of them gathered round the altar, at 
the close of the service, to hear the voluntary; and 
Handel among their number. 

More than one woman, under the pressure of a life- 
long darkness, has displayed a full measure of patient 
endurance, and a noble enthusiasm only heightened by 
obstacles. Among these, I shall only name Madame Von 
Paradisi, a German lady, who lost her sight at the age of 
between two and three years. Being, however, provi- 
dentially furnished with good instructors, and rapidly 
developing under their tuition a precocious and genuine 
genius for music, she pursued both vocal and instrumental 
studies with such success, that when only eleven years 
old, she sang in public before the great empress, Queen 
Maria Theresa. The touchingly sweet voice, and skilful 
though artless execution of the child, so won upon the 
true womanly heart of the empress, that she bestowed 
upon the singer a generous pension, which lasted as long 
as the giver lived. In after years, Madame Paradisi, 
under the care of her mother, made the tour of Europe, 
giving public concerts here and there. At these she 
often melted the audience to sympathetic tears by her 
feeling utterance of a sad song upon her blindness, com- 
posed for her by a brother in affliction, Pfeffel, the blind 
poet, and set to music by her musical instructor, Kozluch, 
a composer of note in those days. Of his compositions 
Madame Paradisi held in her memory more than sixty, 
note by note, many of them being of the most intricate 
character. Besides her extraordinary talents in this her 
special pursuit, she possessed many of the most remark- 
able of those powers in which it has already been shown 
the highly-gifted blind are found to excel. So exquisite 
was the sensibility of her touch, that with her fingers she 
could determine the colour of surfaces, the genuineness 
of coin, and the delineations on playing cards. She was 
also a geographer and askilful arithmetician. Her sweet 
and happy disposition, her brilliant intellect, her ready 
wit and humour, made her a centre of attraction in every 
circle. Capable of sustaining her sorrows in solitude, it 
was not even to be realized from her demeanour in society 
that she was in aught debarred from using any of the 
faculties of her kind. The tide of sympathy which so 
largely sustained her in affliction, and so mercifully com- 
pensated for its privations, gave rise to a reflex action, 
the development of a bright and pure light, illuminating 
not only her own path, but shedding its bright radiance 
on that of all around her. 

Such are a few of the instances in which those who 
have never seen the light have, by their genius, over 
come the barrier which blindness has set in their path. 
Further illustrations might have been given, but enough 
has been said to convince the reader that the popular 
impression sometimes advanced has no foundation ™ 
fact; that the born blind child is not a blighted plant, 
but that its mind, endued with all the capabilities of the 
seeing, may, by careful and diligent culture, be brought 
to bear the richest fruit. 
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